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Pyramid 


Strange . . . beautiful . . . primitive—such words 
as these people instinctively use to describe 
Nevada’s living link with the prehistoric past, 
Pyramid Lake. 

Changed little since the time when giant sloths 
and primitive men wandered along its shorelines, 
Pyramid still displays to the visitor an unusual 
panorama—its azure blue water in the midst of 
sagebrush covered hills and rock strewn gullies 
which slice through the desolation of barren moun- 
tains rising to almost 8,000 feet around the lake. 


As you take the easy 33-mile drive from Reno 
to Pyramid, the modern paved road beneath your 
car contrasts sharply with the ancient desert hills. 

Unexpected indeed in the middle of such strange 
terrain is Pyramid with its long stretches of soft, 
white, sandy beaches, its sheltered coves and its 
swooping, diving snow-white gulls and pelicans. 

Unexpected, too, are the tufa (too-fa) forma- 
tions found in the water and along the shoreline. 
These tufa are wierd, globular-shaped deposits 
caused by an algae which in years past transferred 
calcium carbonate from the water to the shore. 


Pyramid Lake photos by ART MARSTON 


Pyramid is dotted with tufa in the form of 
spires, domes, gigantic bowls and large crouching 
sphinx-like figures. From the northwest corner of 
the lake projects a cape called the Needles which 
displays scores of these calcium deposits rising as 
small pyramids or jumbled towers, some nearly 
300 feet high. Nearby underground hot springs 
bubble and steam as reminders of a volcanic past. 

On the southeast shore stands the Great Pyra- 
mid, an unforgettable, 600-foot tall tufa formation 
after which Fremont named the lake. Adjacent 
to and south of the pyramid is Anaho, the largest 
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Unfortunately, in the years that followed, water 
diversion, combined with fishing and other factors, 
caused the extinction of the Pyramid cutthroat. 
With more water from the Truckee being chan- 
neled for irrigation, the delta area of the river 
became too shallow for the fish to swim past on 
their upstream migration to spawn. The trout pop- 
ulation rapidly decreased as a result because the 
numbers taken by fishermen far exceeded those 
replaced by natural means. 

Artificial stocking of the lake wasn’t tried 
because most people believed that the receding 
lake level and increased mineralization would 
combine to kill off trout even if plantings were 
attempted. To all appearances, the fish that once 
attracted thousands were gone. 

Not until 1948 was any serious attempt made 
to challenge this idea and revitalize the once 
famous fish population. At that time, Nevada Fish 
and Game fishery expert Tom Trelease, now head 
of the Fish and Game Commission Fisheries Divi- 
sion, together with biologists from the University 
of Nevada began a detailed study of Pyramid to 
determine what fish might be planted in the lake. 

In 1949, the first plantings were made. Since 
that time several million cutthroat and rainbow 
trout and Kokanee salmon have been artificially 
introduced into the lake. In 1954, the first returns 
from the earlier plantings began to show up in the 
creels and nets of fishermen who once again were 


trying Pyramid. The number and size of fish 
caught, including the cutthroat, has steadily 
increased since then, tribute to the success of the 
fishery program. 

All this effort has been directed toward bringing 
fish and fishermen back to Pyramid and recent 
studies by fishery technician Kay Johnson indicate 
a rapid return of both. In the last two years, 
according to the study, the purchase of boating 
permits has risen from less than fifty to several 
hundred and of fishing permits from several hun- 
dred to several thousand. 

Today the lake once again offers the sports- 
man’s rod and reel a strong challenge and tempts 
the weekend or summer vacationist with its beau- 
tiful location for picnics, swimming and boating. 
The fish-filled waters are matched by miles of 
excellent beach and a water temperature that 
reaches 70 degrees in the summer months. 

The activation of Pyramid as a recreation area 
is also proving very important to the Paiute Indi- 
ans on whose reservation the lake is located. Since 
the area lies entirely within Indian property, both 
fishing and boating permits must be obtained from 
them in addition to the regularly required state 
fishing license. In the last few years revenue from 
the sale of these permits has become a major 
source of income for the tribe. With the upsurge 
in revenue from increased interest in the lake, the 
poorly equipped Indian ranches are now being 
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furnished with modern farm machinery and elec- 
tricity is being brought in. 

Pyramid will also surprise the visitor with its 
large numbers of gulls, terns, and other waterfowl 
and the nature lover will marvel at the lake’s most 
interesting inhabitant, the pelican, as it swoops 
down to grab a jumping fish while filling the air 
with its raucous cries. 

Here, too, may be found another of Pyramid’s 
links with the prehistoric past, the cui-ui (quee- 
wee). This strange marine animal is a type of 
sucker said to be a throwback to an early geo- 
logic era, unchanged in its characteristics from a 
similar fish found on the earth millions of years 
ago. Cui-ui are unique, too, in that they are found 


only in Pyramid, although they also once lived in 
now extinct Winnemucca Lake. 


The Indians are no longer dependent on the 
limitless yields of this fish from Pyramid for their 
food but the cui-ui still plays an important part 
in the Paiute diet. 

This prehistoric oddity is just one more facet 
of Pyramid’s myriad personality. Strange, beauti- 
ful, primitive . . . all describe this amazing and 
colorful oasis that is attracting thousands of vaca- 
tionists and sportsmen to its ancient shores. Each 
of these visitors feels that he is discovering what 
Fremont did over 100 years ago—the untouched 
beauty of a desert paradise. 


Even the 600-foot-high Giant Pyramid, 
above, seems small against the rugged 
mountains that surround the lake. 
Ancient beach lines are seen as white 
streaks above the present water level. 
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By OLGA REIFSCHNEIDER—Color photos by OLGA REIFSCHNEIDER and LauRA MILLS 


During the spring season in Nevada, when 
moisture is greatest and the days are long and 
warm, dormant seeds and plants spring to life. 
Wildflower gardens, often hundreds of square miles 
in extent, turn the sand dunes and desert pave- 
ments of the state into a riot of color and drama. 

This short article will deal with the over-all 
geographical characteristics of the state first, then 
with two of its five arbitrarily established vegeta- 
tion zones—the Pacific Slope and Shadscale areas 
in the western and central parts of Nevada. The 
four pages of color illustrations of wildflowers 
show some of the plants which are found in these 
areas. 

Nevada’s geographical personality begins with 
the fact that it is a plateau state within the Great 
Basin, a vast interior drainage area whose borders 
are the Sierra Nevadas on the west and the 
Wasatch Mountains on the east. 

The climate of the state is influenced by the 
rainshadow effect of the Sierra Nevada. Storm 
clouds moving in from the Pacific Ocean and the 
Northwest are gradually milked dry as they pass 
over the high Sierra Nevada and the series of 
Basin Ranges. Maximum precipitation is had on 
the west slope of the mountains, less on the east 
slopes, and lesser amounts remain for each suc- 
ceeding range eastward. Temperatures vary greatly 
too, relatively cold average temperatures being 
the rule in the north in contrast to the very warm 
southern area. All of these factors combine to 
explain why, over the entire state, vegetation spe- 
cies so greatly differ. 

Manmade boundaries do not limit the growth 
of vegetation, yet given areas contain great num- 
bers of certain species. For convenience, arbitrary 
lines may be considered to define zones in which 
dominant types of vegetation and wildflowers 
associated with them may be observed in Nevada. 
To date, a comprehensive reference to the flora 
of Nevada is not available, although “The Contri- 
bution Toward a Flora of Nevada,” the work of 


many botanists and authorities, covers many plant 
families and is the most accurate work on the flora 
of Nevada so far. This work, begun in 1930 and 
still in progress with 39 volumes in mimeograph 
form, is under the supervision of Dr. W. Andrew 
Archer, curator of the United States Herbarium. 
Following is a brief definition of Nevada’s five 
plant zones, together with references which the 
serious botanist may wish to consult. 

The Pacific Slope region is known as the sage- 
brush-grassland or cold steppe zone. It extends, 
generally, as a narrow belt along the eastern slope 
of the Sierra Nevadas from the Oregon border, 
through Carson City, thence south to the Califor- 
nia border. These references are suggested: Jep- 
son’s “Flora of California” and “Flowering Plants 
of California”; Abram’s “Illustrated Flora of the 
Pacific States”; and Armstrong’s “Wildflowers of 
the West.” 

The Paloose Prairie zone is a grassland area 
comparable to southern Oregon. It lies within an 
arc extending from the Oregon boundary to below 
the Santa Rosa Range in Humboldt County and 
up to the northeastern part of Elko County. For 
reference use Peck’s “Flora of Oregon.” 

In the eastern part of the state is found the 
Rocky Mountain Slope area. This runs from the 
north central part of Elko County down to the 
northern limits of the Creosote Bush zone in 
southern Nevada. For reference use Coulter and 
Nelson’s “Flora of the Rocky Mountains”; Ryd- 
berg’s “Rocky Mountain Flora”; and Holmgren’s 
“Flowers of Vascular Plants of Northeastern 
Nevada, Elko County.” 

The area below Beatty and Panaca is the Creo- 
sote Bush or Larrea zone. For reference concern- 
ing this warm desert region, use Munz’s “Manual 
of Southern California Botany.” 

Inside the zones defined above lies the Shad- 
scale area. For reference to plants found in this 
large section of the Great Basin proper, use Tid- 
strom’s “Flora of Utah and Nevada.” 




















PACIFIC SLOPE ZONE 


The western Great Basin region or Pacific 
Slope zone is greatly affected by the rainshadow 
created by the Sierra Nevada and the Cascades 
to the west. Habitats for plant life vary in this 
mountain region according to elevations and slope 
facings which control the amount of precipitation 
and temperature. The more easterly areas in this 
zone become increasingly more arid. 

Vegetation native to the Pacific slope region 
in the western Great Basin area resembles the 
pattern of plant life in the Sierra Nevada and the 
Great Basin proper. It also has many endemic 
species, plants peculiar to a limited area. 

The Great Basin forest in this zone is made up 
of junipers (Juniperus utahensis), single-needle 
pinyon pine (Pinus cembroides var. monophylla). 
A few ponderosa pine and white fir are scattered 
in the Virginia Range which has led to the belief 
by some botanists that they are relics of the Sierra 
Nevada complex which once extended farther east 
when the climate was wetter. 

Among the shrubs which grow in the Sierran 
Series beginning at the 4,500-foot elevation which 
is comparable to the valley floor along the east 
slope of the Carson Range are sagebrush (Arte- 
misia tridentata), antelope bitter-brush (Purshia 
tridentata), desert peach (Prunus andersonii), 
manzanita (Arctostaphylos patula), deer brush 
(Ceanothus velutinus ), mountain mahogany (Cer- 
cocarpus ledifolius), various species of goose- 
berries (Grossularia) and currants (Ribes), white 
thorn (Ceanothus cordulatus), mahala mat (Ce- 
anothus prostratus), western serviceberry (Ame- 
lanchier alnifolia) , chokecherry (Prunus demissa), 
bittercherry (Prunus emarginata), chinquipin 
(Castanopsis sempervirens), huckleberry oak 
(Quercus vaccinifolia). 

The Great Basin Series include rabbit brush 
(Chrysothamnus spp.), sagebrush (Artemisia tri- 
dentata), purple sage (Salvia carnosa), green 
ephedra (Ephedra viridis), antelope bitterbrush 
(Purshia tridentata), desert peach (Prunus ander- 
sonii), and shadscale or salt bush (Atriplex con- 
fertifolia) . 

Like the woody vegetation, the annuals and 
perennials differ considerably in the western and 
eastern areas of this zone and the time of season 
for wildflowers varies accordingly. A very long 
growing season is available to the nature enthusi- 
ast, beginning in March or sometimes earlier when 
the buttercups appear and ending as late as Sep- 
tember when the climax flower, the giant larkspur 
(Delphinium scopulorum), blooms on Mt. Rose. 
It is very interesting that both the buttercup and 
the larkspur belong to the hardy buttercup family 
(Ranunculaceae) which requires much moisture. 
The greatest variety of wildflowers may be seen 
during May and June along the highways and in 
the valleys. 
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THE SHADSCALE ZONE 


In the central region of Nevada is the Shadscale 
zone. It consists of wide valleys divided by block 
faulted mountains, many square miles of desert 
pavement, active sand dunes, and sinks and playas 
into which flows the drainage of the central Great 
Basin region. The western part of the Shadscale 
zone receives an average of 4.51 inches of pre- 
cipitation in the form of winter rains. Extreme 
temperatures may be as low as minus 34 degrees 
Fahrenheit as recorded at Lovelock, with summer 
daily temperatures ranging between 90 and 100 
degrees and night and day temperatures varying 
40 to 45 degrees. This climate is characteristic of 
the cold desert. The line separating it from the 
warm southern desert is irregular and fingerlike. 

The woody shrubs in the central Nevada cold 
desert region clearly indicate the aridity typical 
most of the year by the small percentage of plant 
species and the small amount of ground covered 
by them. The seven most commonly seen plants 
are shadscale (Atriplex confertifolia), bud sage 
(Artemisia spinescens), little greasewood (Sarco- 
batus baileyi), Nevada ephedra (Ephedra neva- 
densis), winter fat (Eurotia lanata), peach thorn 
(Lycium cooperi), and hop sage (Grayia spin- 
osa). Where the water table is high, greasewood 
(Sarcobatus vermiculatus) and iodine bush (Al- 
lenrolfia occidentalis) send roots deep into the 
crevices of the prismatic soil. 

Nevertheless, ample spring showers give the 
Shadscale zone the magic touch which turns it 
into a vast wildflower garden during May and 
early June. The showy flowers are desert four-o- 
clock (Hermidium alipes), desert mallow (Sphae- 
ralcea ambigua), scented penstemon (Penstemon 
palmeri), sand-dune penstemon (Penstemon acu- 
minatus), desert prince’s plume (Stanleya pin- 
nata), winged dock or desert hydrangea (Rumex 
venosus), desert dandelion (Malcothrix califor- 
nica), wishbone plant (Mirabalis leavis), indigo 
bush (Dalea polyadenia), desert verbena (Abro- 
nia turbinata), purple nama (Nama aritioides), 
Indian paintbrush (Castilleja spp.), yellow 
pepper-grass (Lepidium flavum), Fremont’s pep- 
per-grass (Lepidium fremontii), Hillman’s cleo- 
mella (Cleomella hillmanii), yellow cleome 
(Cleome lutea), desert sand verbena (Abronia 
villosa), desert trumpet (Eriogonum inflatum), 
evening primrose (Oenothera caespitosa) and 
cacti. Desert wildflowers are the beautiful and 
delicate forms which Mother Nature creates in 
the midst of rocky soil and arid climate. 


OLGA REIFSCHNEIDER, author of several botanical 
articles, is a member of the Sierra Club and 
trained at the Yosemite Field School for Ranger 
Naturalists in 1949. Named for her is the wild- 
flower she discovered, Mimulus reifschneiderae. 
LaurRA MILLs, of Fallon, is well known in western 
Nevada as a botanical expert and photographer. 
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“Old Winnemucca has gone over to the shades, traveling the beaten road which 
royalty must tread the same as the rest of us. Nominally, he was as much a king 
as Alexander and also enjoyed the advantage of having died in Nevada.” So wrote 
the Carson City Appeal on the afternoon of October 27, 1882, in an epitaph to the 
best known of Nevada’s Indian leaders, Old Winnemucca, chief of the Paiutes. 

Most of his almost eighty years was marked by violence, from his battles to 
survive against the wilderness to his bloody encounters with white men and Indians. 
Even his dying brought on more bloodshed. His young wife and child were killed 
by angry, stone-wielding tribesmen because the old chief had accused her of 
poisoning him. 

Yet Old Winnemucca achieved his greatness as a statesman and leader of his 
people. For much of his life he lived at peace with the white man as had his famous 
father, Chief Truckee, friend and follower of General John C. Fremont. 

Winnemucca signed one of the first treaties with white settlers in western Nevada 
and fought alongside them against other Indians who broke the peace. 

Oddly enough, the old chief’s greatest hour sprang from a battle marked by his 
absence. His nephew, Numaga, the Young Winnemucca, led the Paiutes and their 
allies on that day in May 1860, in the bloodiest and most decisive Indian victory 
in Nevada history, the Battle of Pyramid Lake. 

Paiute warriors ambushed Major Ormsby and over a hundred of his men in a 
massacre that wasn’t to be equaled until almost two decades later when General 
Custer and his troops met death and defeat at the Battle of Little Big Horn. 

Winnemucca’s children, too, brought fame to the Paiutes. His daughter, Sarah 
Winnemucca Hopkins, aroused the nation with her impassioned pleas for tools, 
lumber and irrigation facilities promised to her people by government agents. 

In spite of these problems, respect was still accorded the Paiute while Old 
Winnemucca was their chief. In his lifetime he awed white and Indian alike with 
his strength of leadership. The story is often told of pioneers who escaped death 
many times in traveling through Nevada only because they carried with them a 
token from the chief. 

It is ironic that this great warrior who once could decree the life or death of 
settler and tribesman spent his closing years dissipated and penniless on the streets 
of Virginia City, a product of the white man’s world which brought him greatness 
but left him with nothing. 
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A Sunday Tour 
Conducted by the 
National Park 
Service 


CHRISTMAS TREE PASS 


Christmas Tree Pass, which sounds like one of 
the entrances to the frigid North Pole, is, in reality, 
a summit section of the Newberry Range in one 
of the most comfortable, year-around warm places 
in the nation—Clark County, Nevada. 

High in altitude as it is in scenic resources, 
Christmas Tree Pass is a well established entry 
point to the Lake Mead Recreation Area, the 
sprawling 3,000 square-mile playground which 
begins in Arizona’s Grand Canyon and extends 
to the extreme southern tip of Nevada, straddling 
enroute the Colorado River and its magnificent 
system of dams and lakes. 

So named because a species of pinyon pine 
abounds in the area, Christmas Tree Pass is but 
one of dozens of noteworthy destinations available 
to the thousands who each year visit the Lake 
Mead National Recreation Area—or LMNRA, as 
the area is familiarly designated by its signposts. 

Because it is reached by somewhat rambling 
and rough side roads, the Pass cannot be classified 
as the busiest corner in LMNRA’s huge domain 
but, as is amply demonstrated in the accompany- 
ing photographs, doubtful roads are no deterrent 
when the LMNRA schedules a field trip into the 
area. In April, when these pictures were taken, 22 
automobiles carrying a total of 63 outdoor-minded 
people turned out for the excursion. The expedi- 
tion was led by Wally Wallis, popular LMNRA 
naturalist who was transferred last August to an 
assignment in Washington. Considering that the 
trip took place on a day marked by rather gusty 
weather, the size of the caravan was unexpected 
even to LMNRA oldtimers who have developed a 
kind of sixth sense in predicting turnouts. 

Wally, before his transfer, was a well-known 
figure in Clark County and his departure—even 













On an April outing to Christmas Tree Pass, 
visitors pause in this isolated canyon to learn 
about vegetation and rock formations from Wally 
Wallis, LMNRA naturalist who led the tour. 


to the bigger Washington job—was greeted with 
regret by his many friends in Clark County. 

As a naturalist on the staff of LMNRA’s Super- 
intendent, Charles A. Richey, Wally was an ener- 
getic guest artist on a series of TV shows in Las 
Vegas last year where he appeared with a varied 
assortment of props, most of them alive and 
squirming, to the delight of his predominantly 
youthful viewing audience. Snakes, wildflowers 
and furry representatives from the mammal king- 
dom were all introduced by Wally in connection 
with his descriptions of the geological and natural 
wonders of the nearby desert region. For those 
who may have missed his TV show, Wally had 
two newspaper features running—Desert Dwellers 
and the Nature Corner, both calculated to educate 
and interest young Clark County residents in their 
surroundings and to inspire good conservation 
habits. 

This TV and newspaper work, though valuable, 
might be regarded as secondary to other of Wally’s 
activities which are now carried on by other 
LMNRA naturalists. Mainly, this is the job of 
answering the demand for the “in-person” appear- 
ances which have become a trademark of the 
National Park Service. In the Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area, these consist of campfire talks 
at Boulder Beach, conducted cruises on Lake 
Mead, junior nature programs, and various special 
programs for school, scout and similar groups. 
Part of the fun of a summer trip to the Area is 
knowing “how it got that way”; this is compre- 
hensively explained by naturalists’ lectures which 











One of the most interesting spots in the 
area is this group of petroglyphs, among 
the finest examples of ancient Indian 
writings in the Southwest. Wally Wallis 
here explains some of the Indian symbols. 


A winding dirt road follows an ancient trail 


Assisting Wally on the Christmas Tree 
Pass tour was a group of Explorer Scouts 
from Boulder City. They served as guides 
and kept track of the wandering children. 








range through a whole encyclopedia of topics— 
geology, paleontology, plants, animals, history, 
archeology, fish, the geographical points of inter- 
est, the story of the Colorado, the formation of 
the reservoirs, and so on. All of the publicist 
activities are an aspect of the many well-planned 
tourist services provided by Superintendent Richey 
and his men. 

In their work at LMNRA, Superintendent 
Richey and his staff have developed the habit of 
thinking and planning big. This seems entirely in 
order, however, when one remembers that their 
domain is very huge and very popular. Of all the 
National Park Services facilities in the country, 
the Lake Mead National Recreation Area is sec- 
ond only to Yellowstone in size and second only 
to the Great Smokey National Park in attendance. 

In 1937, the first year of the National Park 
Service’s administration, a scant 552,128 people 
entered the Area. The travel figures climbed stead- 
ily except for a downward dip during the war 
years until, in 1955-1956, the impressive total of 
more than two and a half million visitors was 
recorded. Looking ahead, Superintendent Richey 
predicts that five million or more people can be 
expected in a few years hence. This statistic has 
prompted the LMNRA to initiate a forward- 
looking program of expansion and improvement 
to be carried out in connection with “Mission 66,” 
the plan for the future development of the entire 
national park system. 

Well-organized tourist services, such as the con- 
ducted tour to Christmas Tree Pass, is a relatively 
new thing in southern Nevada. It all began in 
1928, when Congress decided to tame the savage, 
often rampaging Colorado River by damming it. 
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Newberry Mountains, seen from the 
4200-foot Pass, were named for a 
geologist with the Ives Expedition 
which explored the area in 1857-58. 


Previous to that time, the excellent recreation 
potential of the little-known area had been recog- 
nized and certain lands had been tentatively with- 
drawn for national park purposes. 

But it took Hoover Dam—begun in 1931, com- 
pleted in 1936—to stimulate an immediate and 
significant appreciation of the area. When thou- 
sands pushed in, primarily to gape at the sheer, 
stark concrete pile which is, 20 years later, still 
the highest dam in the world, they could not help 
but notice the scenery which surrounded it. Many 
of these thousands carried away vivid impressions 
of this remote land, its colorful deserts, imposing 
canyons and sky-filling mountains. Many, too, 
resolved to return for a lingering second look at 
the lake and the long stretches of sunny country 
around it. 

It was to provide services and facilities for this 
sudden influx of sightseers that the Lake Mead 
National Recreation Area was formed in 1936. 
Its boundaries were considerably expanded a few 
years later, in 1947, to include the country around 
Davis Dam, then under construction, and its 
reservoir, Lake Mohave. 

Entry into this rambling desert preserve is 
becoming easier every year as the most important 
feeder highways, Routes U. S. 91, 93, 95 and 466, 
are modernized and improved. Route U. S. 91, 
which already carries a tremendous volume of 
traffic between Las Vegas and southern California, 
will soon become a four-lane, divided freeway, 
thus further facilitating entry to the larger crowds 
predicted and expected by LMNRA officials. 


No matter what their taste in the way of out- 
door vacations, these crowds are certain to find 

















something of interest in the Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area. Greatest attraction, probably, in 
this region of parched desert and high summer 
temperatures is Lake Mead and its cool beaches. 
Thousands use the beaches here and around Lake 
Mohave every year and thousands enjoy the pleas- 
ures of boating on the waters of both lakes. 

Regattas, several of which are usually held each 
year, attract many boating fans. Any boat, whether 
it be the tiny family outboard or the huge, racing 
hydroplane, is welcome on these waters. Water 
skiing, running the Colorado or just lazing along 
in the sun—this is the pattern of boating pleasures 
to be had at LMNRA. 

Although these clear lakes are the most popu- 
lar attraction, other parts of the Lake Mead Na- 
tional Recreation Area are not without their 
followers. To the geologist, the area is rich in the 
stories it tells of the earth’s history; the zoologist 
seeks out the more than 250 birds, 60 mammals 
and several species of snakes, lizards or other 
desert creatures which are inhabitants there. The 
plant life, with its strange desert adaptations and 
changes due to differences in exposure and eleva- 
tion, holds great interest to the student of botany. 
The archeologist seeks and successfully finds 
traces of older cultures; successful, too, is the 
historian of the early West who discovers here a 
fertile field for research. 

But it is the nonscholarly visitor, the ordinary 
picnickers and campers, who probably find the 
greatest enjoyment here. Relaxing, resting in this 
almost perfect climate, they get adequate reward 
in the sweeping vistas and the solitude of this 
country. 

With such a rich menu of activities to choose 
from, small wonder that the visitor may be bewil- 
dered about what to do first. While a comprehen- 
sive list of facilities and points of interest cannot 
be included here, a word of advice to the first-time 
visitor might be in order. 

For this first visit, particularly if time is limited, 
the sightseer can probably do best by driving 








Near Grapevine Canyon, families left their 
cars to enjoy their lunches in the April 
sunshine. They saw excellent examples 
of desert plants such as the Yucca, below. 





straight to Hoover Dam. Here is offered the very 
interesting Bureau of Reclamation tour through 
the inner workings of the dam, an excellent prel- 
ude to the views of the lakes to be had from points 
nearby and the informative free film on the dam’s 
construction to be seen at the Visitors’ Bureau 
in nearby Boulder City. At Boulder City, too, are 
the main offices of the Lake Mead National Rec- 
reation Area where maps, information and 
cheerfully given advice can be obtained from natu- 
ralists and rangers. Certainly, too, even at the 
risk of revising his travel timetable, the visitor will 
want to see something of the lakes and their 
beaches. Driving northwest from Hoover Dam, he 
will easily come to Boulder Beach and Las Vegas 
Bay where he may be tempted to stop for a swim 
or take time for one of the cruises leaving from 
the Lake Mead Marina. He may find time, too, 
for the drive through the desert expanses to Davis 
Dam, perhaps stopping en route to view Lake 
Mohave from Eldorado Canyon or Cottonwood 
Cove, two pleasant fishing and camping spots on 
the Nevada shore. And, if he can crowd it into 
his schedule, the visitor will be glad he took the 
trip up to the Lost City Museum at Overton and 
the nearby Valley of Fire, both of which are oper- 
ated by the State of Nevada. 

So varied is the list of possibilities, so enticing 
are the “off-beat” attractions of the Lake Mead 
National Recreation Area that many first-timers, 
to no one’s particular surprise, have often been 
known to extend their visits much longer than 
they intended. Those who remain for relaxed 
poking about are the ones who get the most from 















their trips. Like the lucky residents of Clark 
County who have the LMNRA in their very 
backyards, they can get to know the side roads, 
to hike and explore and to join the once-a-year 
excursions to places like Christmas Tree Pass. 
Scheduling of trips of this nature will increase 
as the LMNRA develops its roads, facilities and 
services under its “Mission 66” program. Mission 
66 is a long-range improvement plan which is now 
being implemented on a national scale by the 
National Park Service at a projected cost of some 
700 million dollars. Completion date, as suggested 
by the name of the program, will be in 1966 when 
the National Park Service will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary and when, according to estimates, a 
whopping crowd of 80 million people will turn 
out to visit the parks throughout the United States. 
As it pertains to the Lake Mead National Rec- 
reation Area, Mission 66 will result in increased 
facilities for swimming, camping, fishing, boating 
and other activities. It will include an extensive 
road and trail program with three major roads 
planned for the Arizona side and three in Nevada, 
these to connect Eldorado Canyon to Fire Moun- 
tain near Lake Mohave, Las Vegas Bay to Call- 
ville Bay and Callville Bay to Echo Bay. Addi- 
tional patrol roads will be installed, along with an 
extensive landscaping and irrigation system. Elec- 
tricity will be added in several places, signs and 
markers will be set out, utilities such as restrooms 
and fountains will be more frequent. 


To care for the larger number who will take 
advantage of the bigger and better camping and 
bathing spots, LMNRA officials will approve 
added concession services—overnight facilities, 
trailer villages, restaurants and the like. Likewise, 
they will increase their interpretive and orientation 
services, making it easier for the first-time visitor 
to appreciate and enjoy the Area. This service 
will be available at the Visitor Center planned for 
Boulder Beach and at scattered, smaller centers 
where an expanded staff of naturalists and rangers 
will be on hand to assist visitors. 

When completed, the Mission 66 program will 
make the Lake Mead National Recreation Area 
one of the nation’s most pleasant vacation spots. 

Although completion of this program is not 
terribly far distant, those who haven’t seen the 
Area would be unwise in waiting longer to make 
their travel plans. The sun won’t be any warmer 
nor the scenery any prettier in 1966 than now. 


For the youngsters, exploring and climbing 
was the greatest fun. This LMNRA tour 
took most of the day, covered miles of 
scenic desert country in Clark County. 
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Around Reno, an area noted for its rich, diversi- 
fied scenery and an apparently inexhaustable sup- 
ply of sunshine, members of the Reno Color Photo 
Club find ideal shooting conditions. This factor, 
plus growing community interest in the Club’s 
activities, has produced a number of top-notch 





entries in the several Club-sponsored contests held 
every year. 

Climaxing these competitions is the annual fall 
contest. From last year’s twelve winners in the 
fall contest, several prize or honorable mention 


entries are reproduced above, as follows: 








Gold on the River by Lawton B. Kline; Autumn 
Pasture by John A. Riggs; Snow on Oleasters by 
Laura Mills; Rustic Barn by John A. Riggs; Sand 
Dunes by Art Marston (who also took the Pyra- 
mid Lake photos for this issue); Genoa by Lawton 
B. Kline; and Red Rock by Henry T. Ware. 


Another winning photo by John A. Riggs was 
selected for the back cover of this issue. 

All reproductions shown here were reproduced 
from 35-mm. color slides with the exception of 
Sand Dunes which was taken from a 2% « 214 
inch transparency. 
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subject; it is, headed ¢ which h 
bypassed. An early published udy 
was developed by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration during President Roosevelt's administra- 
tion and various students since “that time have 
contributed to the literature 6n Nevada names. 

Only last year a research paper on town name 
origins was completed by two members of the 
Department of Geography at Stanford University. 
They are Ronald L. Chatham, graduate of the 
University of California who is now an instructor 
in geography at Stanford; and Dr. Paul F. Griffin, 
assistant professor of geography at Stanford who 
received his training at Columbia. Both share a 
common: interest in place mame geography and 
both have publjshed articles ip this field. 

On the following pages is 4 directory of Nevada 
hich has a5 adapted from the 


An early view of Searchlight, Clark County. 


study of the detest 


; “abbreviated due to space limitations. 
_ Surely there are many of our read- ~ 
- €f$, particularly those in Nevada, 


who can help us add to or amplify. 
the information included here. It is 
likely, too, that some of our readers 


will have their own interpretations 


of town naming. We urge them to 
write us. 

If sufficient additional material is 
received, another article of this na- 
ture can be carried in a future issue. 

—EDITOR. 


ALAMO (Lincoln)—A Mormon Settle- 
ment dating from the 1880's; it was sup- 
posedly named from the Spanish “alamo” 
which means “poplar” or “cottonwood” 
denoting the trees growing in that area. 


ARDEN (Clark)—Founded in 1909 
as a mining center, Arden was named 
after the mining district in the Spring 
Mountain Range, five miles west of the 
town. The Arden Plaster Company had 
a large mill here and was the center of 
economic activity in the town. 


ARTHUR (Elko)—-Named for Chester 
A. Arthur, twenty-first president of the 
United States. Settled about 1874. 
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mining district 
region was | 


Davis states: 

mind some beauty who 

musical word, as it isa 

for girls with green eye: 

torian, Wasson, states more” 

that Esmeralda was a fame 

Corey, obtained from Victor Hi 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, ia 

chapter when the gypsy dancing girl is 
introduced. 

When Monoville learned of the rich- 
ness of the new strike, it moved én masse 
to join the tent settkement named Esmer- 
alda. In the late 1860’s, Corey changed 
the name to Aurora, after the mythical 
goddess of dawn. Until 1864, Aurora 
was the seat of Mono County, California. 
At that time, a survey showed that it 
was four miles inside the Nevada line 
and Aurora was incorporated in this 
State. 


AUSTIN (Lander)—The town was for- 
merly called Jacobsville and, before that, 
Jacobs’ Well after General. Frederick 
Jacobs, a famous Indian fighter. The 
small mining settlement was on the Pony 
Express route and was, later, a mainte- 
nance point on the transcontinental tele- 
graph line. In 1864, the upper and lower 
camps of the community were incorpo- 
rated as the city of Austin. Austin was 
named for Leander “Kelse” Austin, uncle 
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“The Chicago of the West.” 


BEOWAWE (Eureka )—This small mine 
and ranch railroad station was first 
known to emigrants in the period 1848- 
1868 as Gravelly Ford. Sheltered between 
two mountain ranges and dotted with 
cottonwood groves, Beowawe was long 
one of the principal Paiute campsites. 
The name “Beowawe” is derived from 
the Indian word meaning “gate,” so 
named for the peculiar shape of the hills 
close to the town which gives the effect 
of a gateway opening to the valley 
beyond. 


BOULDER CITY (Clark)— 
The Boulder Canyon project 
was enacted into law on De- 
cember 21, 1928. At that time, 
Boulder Canyon, 18 miles 
above the present site of the 
dam, was considered as the best 
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E (Lincoln) —This community 

; Parnaily laid out in 1901, at which 

it was called Calientes. When the 

t Office was established, however, the 

“*s” was dropped. Hot springs in the vi- 

“caliente” 
being the Spanish word for “warm.” 


CARLIN (Elko)—Since Carlin is noted 
for its fine water, early settlers took 
advantage of the fact and made this place 
a rest stop before crossing the Mary 
Creek Mountains, known as Emigrant 


Photo taken in 1922. 








Pioche about 1910 





Pass. The town, settled in 1868, was 
named for Captain Carlin, a volunteer 
in the Civil War. The town grew with 
the completion of the Central Pacific 
Railroad. 


CARSON CITY (Ormsby)—A trading 
post was opened here by disappointed 
prospectors in 1851. The place was first 
known as Eagle Station, later Eagle 
Ranch, because of the fact that an eagle 
was shot in the area and put on display. 
In 1858, Abraham V. Z. Curry laid out 
the townsite and promised a lot to any- 
one who would build on it. Major Wil- 
liam Ormsby accepted the offer and 
became an enthusiastic town booster. 
Major Ormsby named the town for Kit 
Carson, the famous scout and guide with 
John C. Fremont. Fremont had earlier 
named the Carson River for his guide. 


CHARLESTON (Clark)—Formed about 
1876 and supposedly named by south- 
erners living in the district after Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. The latter name is 
derived from Charles II of England. 


DAYTON (Lyon)—Dayton is a town 
which has had many names. In 1849, it 
was a stopping place for emigrants as 
it was the first green spot after the 
Twenty-Mile Desert crossing. It was then 
known as Ponderer’s Rest because wagon 
trains bound for California were said to 
pause here while travelers decided by 
which route to continue their journeys. 
It began as a Mormon trading post and 
was known variously as Hall’s Station, 
McMartin’s Station, Mineral Rapids, 
Chinatown (because many Chinese labor- 
ers were brought in to build a canal), 
Johnson and Nevada City. On November 
3, 1861, at a public meeting, it was 
named for John Day, later Surveyor 
General of Nevada. 


DEETH (Elko)—Named by Southern 
Pacific engineers surveying a route 
through the region because it had been 





first settled in the 1860’s by a man named 
Deeth. 


DUCKWATER (Nye)—tThe settlement 
was so named because of the abundance 
of ducks remaining in the area for the 
winter. Warm water is found here and 
the marshy area is an ideal feeding 
ground for the birds. The settlement, now 
a mail station, was formed in the 1870's. 


DYER (Esmeralda)—Dyer was an early 
settler in Esmeralda County. In 1863, a 
mining district was formed in the area 
and the name, Dyer, was given to the 
district and later to the town which 
formed in it. 


ELKO (Elko)—Selected by the Central 
Pacific Railroad in 1868 as a freight 
depot for the Hamilton and Eureka min- 
ing districts, the location soon became a 
town. One of the Big Four building the 
line, Charles Crocker, who named many 
of the stations along the route, probably 
gave Elko its name. Elko means “white 
woman” in the language of the Shoshone 
Indians and is likely derived from that 
word. 


ELY (White Pine)—Several stories are 
found as to the origin of this town name. 
It came into existence in 1868 when an 
Indian called “Indian John” guided pros- 
pectors to the region. These prospectors 
formed the usual mining camp and it 
was not until 1885 that permanent build- 
ings were erected. In all likelihood, the 
town was named after John Ely, a native 
of Illinois who died poverty-stricken in 
Montana after an adventurous career in 
the West where he made and lost several 
fortunes. The town was named Ely by 
A. J. Underhill in honor of his friend 
and benefactor. 


EMPIRE (Washoe)—The settlement here 
was first called Dutch Nick’s Station in 
the 1850’s for Nicholas Ambrosio, an 
early businessman. The town became 
known as Empire City during boom 
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Eureka in 1908 


times on the Comstock Lode in expecta- 
tion of the town’s becoming a big city. 
Later, in 1922, the Pacific Portland Ce- 
ment Company bought the town from 
the few remaining residents and rebuilt 
it. Its name, Empire, was retained. 


EUREKA (Eureka)—This mining town 
was founded in 1864. The historian, 
Angel, relates that prospectors tested ores 
in the area by melting and, when the 
metal flowed in great quantities, they 
would sometimes exclaim “Eureka!” 
which means “I have found it!” From 
this word, the camp was probably named. 


FALLON (Churchill)—In 1896, a post 
office was established on Mike Fallon’s 
ranch near the county seat at Stillwater. 
But the town did not develop until 1902 
when it became the county seat following 
federal approval of a reclamation project 
for the area. Warren W. Williams, promi- 
nent cattleman and rancher who advo- 
cated transfer of the county seat from 
Stillwater to Fallon, deeded property for 
the courthouse and jail. The town was 
named for Mike Fallon on whose ranch 
the first post office had been. 


GARDNERVILLE (Douglas)—Luther- 
ans appeared in the area of Gardnerville 
in 1877 and in 1880 the present town 
was founded. It was named for John 
Gardner, a rancher, by Lawrence Gil- 
man, prominent pioneer resident. 


GENOA (Douglas)—In June 1849, H. S. 
Beatie, one of the traders sent out by 
Brigham Young, built a log stockade 
with a corral for horses and cattle at the 
base of the Sierra Mountains near the 
Humboldt Road trail to California. First 
called Mormon Station, the settlement 
was later named Genoa after the birth- 
place of Columbus by Elmer O. Hyde. 
Miss Cleator, the historian, states that 
Hyde chose this name because the curve 
in the mountains reminded him of the 
harbor at Genoa. 




















GERLACH (Washoe)—Gerlach, now 
mainly a station and watering point, was 
settled in 1906 as a division point on the 
railroad. It was named for the Gerlach 
Land and Cattle Company which was 
located on the nearby Gerlach and Waltz 
Ranch. Fremont camped at the hot 
springs near Gerlach during his expedi- 
tion of 1843. 


GLENBROOK (Douglas )—Glenbrook is 
a small settlement at Lake Tahoe which 
began in 1860 as a sawmill and lumber 
camp. It took its name from a hotel, 
Glenbrook House, located there which, 
in turn, was named after the natural 
features of the area. 


GOLCONDA (Humboldt)—A source of 
considerable curiosity among the early 
westbound travelers were hot springs in 
this area. The settlement dates from 1861 
although its main growth began in 1869. 
The name, Golconda, means “rich mine”; 
more specifically, it is taken from the 
Indian city, Golconda, once famous for 
its diamonds. George Stewart, the au- 
thor, suggests the name was chosen to 
make the town sound alluring to pros- 
pectors. 


GOLDFIELD (Esmeralda)— 
A Shoshone Indian, Tom 
Fisherman, located a _ few 
likely specimens of ore in this 
area in 1902 and a town was 
organized and settled in 1903. 
Since the discoveries here 
were gold, the miners named 
the town accordingly. 


GOODSPRINGS (Clark)—In 
1868, a group of prospectors 
entered the district but none 
stayed on except a man named 
Good who settled at the 
springs located here. The 
town, named after him, grew 
as a mining community about 
1885. 


HALLECK (Elko)—Halleck 
Station, named fer General 
Henry W. Halleck, was a set- 
tlement on the north bank of 
the Humboldt River which 
served Fort Halleck (built in 
1867), and Starr, Pleasant and 
Lamoille Valleys. Fort Hal- 
leck was closed down in 1886 
after having served its pur- 
pose, that being to encourage the early 
settlement of the surrounding valleys. 


HIKO (Lincoln)—Hiko was founded as 
a mining camp around 1853. The Nevada 
State Historical Society believes that it 
was derived from the Shoshone Indian 
word meaning “white man,” so called 
because at this point the Indians saw 
their first white man. The county seat 
was originally at Hiko but it was trans- 
ferred to Pioche in 1871, and remains 
there to this day. 


IMLAY (Pershing)—The town was 
named for the civil engineer, Imlay, who 
surveyed the town for the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad around 1907. 


JARBIDGE (Elko)—This name is from 
the Indian “ja-ha-bich,” meaning “devil.” 
The devil or evil spirit was supposed to 
live in the cliffs near the settlement 
which dated from the 1880's. The iso- 
lated mining camp has been a steady 
producer of silver and gold, particularly 
since 1910. 


JEAN (Clark)—Jean, settled in 1905, 
was named for Mrs. Jean Fayle, the only 
white woman there at the time. It is a 
railroad station on the Union Pacific. 


JIGGS (Elko)—First settled in the 
1860's, the town was variously known as 
Mound Valley, Skelton and Hilton dur- 
ing different periods of its existence. 
Jiggs was the name chosen by the Post 
Office Department from a list of sugges- 
tions submitted by a local patron who 
included “Jiggs” to please one of his 
children. Thus, it is possible that the 
name is derived from the comic strip 
character, Jiggs. 
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KIMBERLY (White Pine)—On June 6, 
1905, Peter L. Kimberly died in Chicago, 
leaving a fortune he had acquired in iron 
and coal from the Lake Superior region 
and the gold and silver mines of the 
West. Since he had been one of the pio- 
neers in eastern Nevada and since a 
motion was underway at the time to 
establish a post office for the settlement 
known then as the Giroux Consolidated 
Mines, a vice-president of the company, 
Mr. Giroux, decided to call the town 
Kimberly. It was officially named on 
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July 1, 1905, and became the center for 
this important mining area. 


LAMOILLE (Elko)—Settled in the 60's, 
the town was named for a French- 
Canadian trapper who lived nearby. 


LAS VEGAS (Clark)—This area, rich 
in meadows and springs and situated on 
the Old Spanish Trail, was known to 
explorers as early as 1776. By 1830, it 
was a recognized and welcome stopping 
place for travelers. Captain John C. Fre- 
mont camped here in 1844 and explained 
in his diary the significance of the name 
as follows: “Las Vegas is a term which 
the Spaniards use to signify fertile or 
marshy plains, in contradistinction to 
llanos, which they apply to dry, sterile 
ground.” 

The next 60 years saw the establish- 
ment of many ranches in the area but it 
was not until 1905 that the town of Las 
Vegas was really born after a freight 
depot was set up there for the San Pedro, 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad. 


LEE (Elko)—Settled in 1863, the town 
was named by J. L. Martin for nearby 
Lee Creek which, in turn, had been 
named after General Robert E. Lee. 


LOGANDALE (Clark) — Lo- 
gandale was first settled by 
Mormons in 1864 and named 
after St. Joseph. However, there 
was never a post office there 
by that name. In 1896, a post 
office was established and, since 
a man named Logan was the 
chief landowner and postmaster, 
the post office was named for 
him. It carried his name for 
over 20 years. 

As there was also a post office 
bearing an identical name in 
northern Utah, continual con- 
fusion and delay resulted be- 
cause of missent mail. In 1917, 
the residents of Logan, Nevada 
held a mass meeting to discuss 
the problem ,of the duplication 
of names. Various names were 
proposed and the name Logan- 
dale was suggested by Mrs. Bert 
Mills. The new name became 
officially recognized by postal 
officials in May, 1917. 


LOVELOCK (Pershing) — At 

the time of the western migra- 

tion, travelers on the Hum- 
boldt Road usually paused at Big 
Meadows, two miles northwest of the 
present town of Lovelock. This was the 
place where the river all but disappeared, 
the feeble stream spreading out over a 
large area to form a meadow and swamp. 
Emigrants frequently stayed a few days 
to refresh their cattle and cut hay for the 
arduous. journey ahead. Two early ex- 
plorers stopped at Big Meadows, Kit 
Carson in the 1830’s and Ogden of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, who trapped 
beaver here in 1826-1829. 








Lovelock was settled in 1861 by James 
Blake. In 1862, an Englishman, George 
Lovelock, built a little stage station here 
and, in 1867, gave 35 acres to the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad for a townsite. The 
railroad named the town Lovelock’s; this 
was changed in 1917 to Lovelock when 
the town was incorporated. 


LUND (White Pine)—This town was 
founded in 1898 by Mormons from Salt 
Lake City. It was named for Anthony 
Lund, a prominent Latter Day Saints 
church leader. 


McDERMIT (Humboldt )—Named after 
Colonel Charles McDermit, Indian fighter 
and commander of the Nevada Military 
District in 1864-1865. The post was for- 
merly called Queen’s River Station after 
the river which is now known as the 
Quin (or Quinn) River. On December 1, 
1866, the post was made an Indian 
reservation which it still is today. 

Some disagreement exists concerning 
spelling of McDermit, many of the local 
residents and the post office preferring 
McDermitt. However, the correct name 
of the founder is, as indicated, McDermit. 


McGILL (White Pine)—William N. 
McGill was a surveyor, miner and stock- 
man who came west from Ohio in 1870. 
He settled and established a ranch 9 
miles northeast of the present town 
which was named after him in 1906 
when it began to grow. 


MANHATTAN (Nye)—John C. Hum- 
phrey and partners discovered the first 
gold in this area in April 1905 and a 
town sprang up a few months later. 
Optimistic miners called the town Man- 
hattan in the hope that it might someday 
rival its illustrious namesake in New 
York. 


MASON (Lyon)—Henry Mason, who 
had passed through the valley in 1854, 
returned in 1859 and established the 
Mason ranch in 1860. The town, origi- 
nally called Mason Valley, became 
Mason when the post office was opened 
there in 1871. 


MERCURY (Nye)—This newcomer 
among Nevada towns was established by 
the Atomic Energy Commission in 1953 
for civilian workers on A.E.C. projects. 
Its name is derived from a mine located 
a few miles north of the town. 


MESQUITE (Clark)—The region was 
known to the Mormons as early as 1855. 
Mormons settled here in 1860, aban- 
doned the town a few years later, and 
resettled it in 1895. It was named for a 
growth of mesquite in the vicinity. Mes- 
quite is a corruption of the Mexican- 
Spanish “mezquite.” which denotes a 
dense, bushy shrub. 


MINDEN (Douglas)—Named by a na- 
tive, H. F. Dangberg, Jr., for the town 
in Germany from which his father, a 
pioneer settler, came. Minden was estab- 
lished in 1905. 


MOAPA (Clark)—Moapa was settled in 
1865 by Mormons who farmed the land. 
The name originated from a Paiute word 
meaning “warm water,” according to the 
Nevada State Historical Society, because 
of nearby warm springs. 


MONTELLO (Elko)—The town was es- 
tablished by railroad officials in 1903 
and probably named by them. “Montello” 
apparently suggests a small valley sur- 
rounded by mountains which is the set- 
ting for the town. 


MOUNTAIN CITY (Elko)—Settled in 
1869 and named because of its natural 
setting, Mountain City was once the 
home of hundreds of settlers engaged in 
silver mining. 





NIXON (Washoe)—Formerly the site of 
an Indian village, the town was named 
for George S. Nixon, U. S. Senator from 
Nevada (1905-1912). Fremont and his 
party camped here, near the Truckee 
River, on the night of January 15, 1844. 
Today, Nixon is the center for the Pyra- 
mid Lake Indian Reservation. 


PAHRUMP (Nye)—The name probably 
comes from a Paiute word meaning either 
“people of the meadows” or “roaring, 
boiling water.” Settlement here dates 
from the late 1800's and the post office 
was first established in 1891. 


PALISADE (Eureka)—Palisade, settled 
in 1869, was the northern terminus of the 
Eureka-Palisade Railroad which hauled 
lead and silver from the mining camps 
of Eureka. Its name is derived from the 
Palisades, a _ cliff-like rock formation 
along the Hudson River in New York, 
and was suggested by similar formations 
near the town. 


PANACA (Lincoln)—One of the oldest 
towns in the state, Panaca was near 
Mormon settlements established as early 
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as 1857. In 1864, Francis Lee and a 
group of Mormons founded Panaca, tak- 
ing its name from the Indian word for 
silver. 


PARADISE VALLEY (Humboldt)— 
The town and the valley are so named, 
according to the historian, Angel, because 
of a prospector’s delight upon first seeing 
the location. According to Angel, a 
group of prospectors, among them W. B. 
Huff, were exploring the area in 1863 
and first saw the valley from atop the 
mountains to the west. “What a para- 
dise!” Huff cried out, thus giving the 
name to the place. 


PIOCHE (Lincoln )—Pioche was first set- 
tled in 1860 although the main growth 


came after the winter of 1863-1864 when 
Paiute Indians pointed out rich ore de- 
posits to the Mormons. The first post 
office was established here in 1870 and 
named by Mrs. Carmichael Williamson 
after F. L. A. Pioche, a wealthy French 
banker who had backed local mining 
operations. The town was first called 
Pioche’s but its name was shortened by 
the Post Office Department to Pioche. 


PRESTON (White Pine)—The town was 
founded in 1898 on land deeded to the 
Mormon Church and was named for 
William B. Preston, presiding bishop of 
the church at that time. Bishop Preston 
had been active in arranging transfer of 
the land for the town’s site. 


REESE RIVER (Lander)—John Reese 
came to the area with his brother in 1849 
and set up a trading establishment. The 
historian, Bancroft, notes that the land 
on which Reese’s post was built was pur- 
chased by him from a man named Moore 
who had purchased it from a man named 
Beatie. Beatie, in turn, had obtained the 
land from an Indian chief for two sacks 
of flour. 
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Reese’s station was known to many 
emigrants between 1851 and 1857. In 
1859, Captain Simpson of the U. S. Cav- 
alry named the Reese River in honor of 
John Reese who had served as his guide. 
It was formerly called New River. 


RENO (Washoe)—Even before the gold 
rush, the site of Reno was a welcome 
stopover for overland travelers. In 1859, 
the first settlement was made by C. W. 
Fuller who built a shelter, half dugout, 
half log, near the fording place of the 
Truckee River. The following year he 
constructed a log bridge from which he 
collected tolls. Thus the settlement be- 
came known as Fuller’s Crossing. In 
1863, Fuller traded his property to M. C. 
Lake who rebuilt the bridge and set up 





a trading post. In time, the post was 
referred to as Lake’s Crossing or Lake's 
Bridge. 

In 1868, when the Central Pacific 
crossed the Sierra Nevadas, the site was 
considered a good place to build a station 
to handle the great business developing 
from Virginia City. Since Lake’s claim 
on the land was a strong one, the rail- 
road company had to deal with him 
before it could found a city there. 

Several names were proposed for the 
new town, among them “Argenta” and 
“The End of the Tract.” The latter name 
was actually used for a short time. Soon, 
however, Charles Crocker, one of the 
Big Four railroad tycoons who doted on 
naming towns, chose the name, Reno, in 
honor of General Jesse Lee Reno of 
West Virginia. Reno was a Union officer 
slain at the Battle of South Mountain, 
Maryland, in 1862. 


RUBY VALLEY (Elko)—The town was 
settled in the 1860's. The name probably 
applied to the nearby lake and mountains 
as well as the town because of the glow- 
ing appearance of the area at sunset and 
sunrise. 


RUTH (White Pine)—This area was first 
settled in the late 1860's. It was named 
for Ruth McDonald whose father was 
the local justice of the peace. It is today 
the headquarters for the Kennecott Cop- 
per Company. 


SCHURZ (Mineral)—An early Paiute 
camp was located here. The town was 
established in 1891 and named for Carl 
Schurz who was a Civil War general and 
Secretary of the Interior. 


SEARCHLIGHT (Clark)—Many con- 
flicting theories exist as to the origin of 
this name. The most likely possibility is 
that the town was named after Lloyd 
Searchlight, former owner of a group of 
claims in this area. 


SHAFTER (Elko)—A _ small railroad 
settlement was established here around 
1900. It was named for General W. R. 
Shafter, famous during the Spanish- 
American War. 


SHOSHONE (White Pine)—When an 
Indian showed the Indian silver mine to 
white miners in 1869, the Shoshone Dis- 
trict was organized. At present, however, 
the name refers to a ranch, not a town, 
which was established by George Swal- 
low in 1873. The ranch was known then, 
and still is, as Swallow’s Ranch. When 
the post office was established on May 9, 
1896, the Swallows decided to call it 
Shoshone as there were formerly a num- 
ber of Shoshone Indians living there. 


SILVER CITY (Lyon)—An early min- 
ing district, Silver City was first incorpo- 
rated in 1877. It was named for the silver 
ore which was abundant in the area. 


SLOAN (Clark)—The town was named 
after a nearby limestone mining district 
which, in turn, had probably been named 
after a miner working there. The town 
was settled around 1912. 
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STEWART (Ormsby)—Stewart is a 
small town located three miles south of 
Carson City and is headquarters for the 
Stewart Indian Agency. It was established 
in 1889 when Senator William M. Stew- 
art was instrumental in obtaining Con- 
gressional approval for the Indian School 
which started with 27 pupils. Today 
there are about 600 students, mostly 
Navajos, Paiutes, Shoshones and Washoes. 


SULPHUR (Humboldt)—The Indians 
knew of sulphur deposits here and led 
early white settlers to see them. The 
town was named for these deposits and 
settled after 1875. 


UNIONVILLE (Pershing)—Started in 
1861, this town was first called Buena 
Vista and, later, Dixie. With the advent 
of the Civil War and the settling of the 
town by a predominant number of north- 
erners, its name was changed to Union- 
ville. It became the first county seat of 
Humboldt County in 1861 and held this 
position until 1873. 


URSINE (Lincoln)—Ursine is located in 
a small valley which was settled in 1863 
by a colony of Mormons. In 1896, when 
the post office was about to be estab- 
lished, the settlers requested that the 
town be called Eagle Valley. However, 
since there was already an Eagleville in 
Nevada, post office officials decided on 
the name, “Ursine,” which, in Latin, 
means “bear.” 


VERDI (Washoe)—The town was first 
settled around 1868 and named by rail- 
road officials in honor of the composer, 
Giuseppe Verdi. 


WADSWORTH (Washoe)—This settle- 
ment was known in early days as Lower 
Emigrant Crossing. The town was laid 
out in 1868 and named by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad for General James S. 
Wadsworth of Civil War fame. 


WEDEKIND MINES (Washoe)—This 
is a small settlement two miles north of 
Sparks which was developed by George 
H. Wedekind, a native of Germany, 
about 1900. It thrived for a short period 
from its rich gold deposits and today is 
mainly a postal station for other mines 
in the vicinity. 


WELLINGTON (Lyon)—This town was 
named for Daniel Wellington who bought 
the station founded by Wright and Ham- 
ilton in 1863. In 1865, he established a 
post office here and the settlement be- 
came an important stage station. 


WILKINS (Elko)—This settlement was 
established on July 1, 1948 by Russell 
Wilkins, cattleman, who died in 1953. 
His ranch and that part of town owned 
by him were sold by his heirs to a cor- 
poration composed of James Stewart, the 
actor, and others. It continued to carry 
the name, Wilkins, after the change. 

















